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theory of knowledge from Protagoras to English empiricism; (6) 
the Intellectualismus of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. This theory is 
accepted by the author as the only one which, in its modern applica- 
tion, really involves all that is needed for the Gottesproblem. The 
history of this Socratic-Aristotelian Intellectualismus is traced through 
the Middle Ages into modern thought, and the theory is defended 
both against (c) Cartesian rationalism and (d) Kantian criticism, 
which would stop short of God in mere subjectivity. Socrates refuted 
the sensualistic theory of knowledge by inductively establishing the 
fact that true knowledge is by conceptions, and is consequently uni- 
versal and objective. Are not sensations material for the elaborative 
work of a mind that is real in order thus to form and possess con- 
ceptual knowledge? Do we not also know the reality of the divine 
mind ? In general, this Socratic-Aristotelian Intellectualismus would 
assume reason's capacity to know reality, and would trust the results of 
reason's cognitive processes as knowledge of reality, if only the laws 
of reason have been strictly observed. On this epistemological basis 
the author would have modern theodicy constructed. 

I am confident that this work is of real value and would prove 
useful to those who are endeavoring to solve the Gottesproblem. 

James Ten Broeke. 
McMaster University, 
Toronto, Can. 

A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern. 

By John M. Robertson, author of Buckle and His Critics. 

The Dynamics of Religion, etc. London : Swan Sonnen- 

schein & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 

Pp. xv + 447- #3- 
Mr. Robertson is an avowed freethinker, and writes as such. The 
term "freethought" is used as synonymous with "rationalism;" "infi- 
delity," "atheism," and "skepticism" being variants. It is thus denned : 
" A conscious reaction against some phase or phases of conventional or 
traditional doctrine in religion — on the one hand, a claim to think freely, 
in the sense, not of disregard for logic, but of special loyalty to it, in 
problems to which the past course of thinking has given a great intel- 
lectual and practical importance ; on the other hand, the actual prac- 
tice of such thinking." If this definition can be understood, it makes 
(1) a claim that logical thinking is in some way anti-religious ; (2) an 
acknowledgment that freethought receives its impetus from religion 
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by reaction. Thus it comes that the author finds the work of free- 
thought in what has very commonly been regarded as the work of the 
religious spirit itself, and also that his interest is yet fundamentally in 
religion, so that the book consists of a series of comments on the his- 
tory of religion from the freethinker's point of view rather than an 
account of the historical unfolding of a principle. 

By a ponderous amount of reading Mr. Robertson has brought 
together a dense mass of information on religious thought, beginning 
with "primitive freethinking" in remote antiquity, and notes its prog- 
ress under ancient religions, in Israel, Greece, and Rome, and its 
combat with ancient Christianity and Islam down to the Reformation. 
At that point, though not out of the religious reformation, modern 
freethought takes its rise. It is traced through the English deistic 
movement and Des Cartes to the French Revolution, German theo- 
logical rationalism, and the founding of the republic of the United 
States. The work closes with a description of freethought in the nine- 
teenth century as it appears in its popular propaganda, scholarly and 
other biblical criticism, natural science, philosophy, ethics, sociology, 
poetry, and fine letters, and with a fairly hopeful statement of its pres- 
ent standing. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give anything more than the 
barest hints of the contents, in which history, biography, literary criti- 
cism, and theological discussion are mingled rather confusedly, and 
interspersed everywhere with remarks hostile to religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. The skeptical spirit appears in the most 
ancient literature extant. In India Buddhism was " in its origin 
essentially a movement of freethought," though later reverting to 
superstition. So also Jainism. In Mesopotamia Chaldaean astronomy 
must have produced rationalists. Egyptian civilization with its material 
basis was opposed to the religious temper, and skepticism there took 
the form of a loose monism or pantheism. Chinese Confucius was a 
practical rationalist whose golden rule was superior to that of Christ, 
and Lao-tszewas a freethinker. In Israel relative freethought rejected 
polytheism under the influence of social conditions congenial to a 
monotheistic cultus, but with the strong rationalism of Job and 
Ecclesiastes Jewish progress of thought ceases. Greek thought was 
fundamentally rationalistic, though overlaid with imported reli- 
gions. From Thales with his "know thyself," Greek rationalism is 
continuous, despite reversions, till the Roman conquest. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle must be designated freethinkers, though furthering 
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this mode of thought only indirectly. This higher life of Greece fell 
a prey to Roman power, which cultivated superstition for reasons of 
policy and gradually crushed out independent thought in an originally 
free people. Julius Caesar is an epitome of the Roman people — in the 
time of his strength a convinced freethinker, with the failure of his 
powers becoming religious (superstitious). The decay of rationalism 
in Rome begins and proceeds with the empire. 

As to original Christianity (which he does not distinguish from the 
doctrines of the Christian theologians), the author says that lying in the 
medley of principles, ideals, "crazy" ideas, distortions, and inventions 
of the New Testament books, in which the personality of Jesus evapo- 
rates, lay a freethinking reaction against Judaism and heathenism, which 
hopeful element Christianity inevitably cast aside when it threw out the 
Christian heresies. 

Mohammedanism possessed elements of freethought, though Moham- 
med himself was a fanatic, and such great Khalifs as Mamoun encour- 
aged independent investigations. Mohammedan nations have been 
weakest in political and military respects when faith has been strongest. 

Under the stimulus of Saracenic and reawakened Greek thought 
freethought asserted itself against the authority of a wicked church. 
The philosophies of Scotus Erigena, Aboard, and Nominalism were 
largely the result. In Italy especially, under the influence of such men 
as Boccaccio (against Dante), Petrarch, Machiavelli, and Pomponazzi, 
religion was shaken by the Renaissance, though a scientific foundation 
was at first lacking to the latter. From Italy the influence of free- 
thought penetrated to the other countries of western Europe, but the 
wars and political exigencies of the times rather smothered it, and the 
Reformation religiously bound men to authority really more than ever. 
Calvinism is a blight on human reason. It is held that the only way in 
which Protestantism favored freethought was negatively, by promoting 
indifference among the upper classes as a sequel to the policy of 
plunder and the oscillation between Protestant and Catholic forms. 
Modern freethought rises out of Italy. 

From this point on the work becomes more interesting and 
valuable, but a mere outline must fail to give any adequate idea of 
its contents. Every Christian thinker would do well to read it, though 
it will be a disagreeable task because of the frequency with which the 
author allows himself to descend to what seems to be scoffing and 
expressions purposely offensive to Christians. The aim of the book is 
less historical than dogmatical, and, because of the lengths to which it 
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goes, not suited to convince the unconvinced. The style is rather 
lumbering, though there are some brilliant passages. Unusual or 
unknown words, such as "inferrible," "arguable," "apriorism," 
"worsen," "Jesuine," "Jesuism," "Godism," not infrequently occur. 
The value of the book will be chiefly as a work of reference. The 
publishers' work is very creditably performed. 

George Cross. 
Aylmer, Ont. 

Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism. By Mary Mills 
Patrick, President of the American College, Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co.; London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1899. Pp- v »+ J 63- 5s., net. 

The author says in her preface that " there are few sources of infor- 
mation available to the student who wishes to make himself familiar 
with the teachings of Pyrrhonism," and this treatise on Sextus 
Empiricus and Greek Scepticism is intended to meet this need. The 
topics treated are in order as follows: "The Historical Relations 
of Sextus Empiricus ;" " The Position and Aim of Pyrrhonic Scepti- 
cism ;" "The Sceptical Tropes;" "^Enesidemus and the Philosophy 
of Heraclitus;" "Critical Examination of Pyrrhonism." The book 
closes with "The First Book of the Pyrrhonic Sketches by Sextus 
Empiricus. Translated from the Greek" (pp. 103-63). A valuable 
feature of this work is the bibliography on the subject critically 
estimated. 

Much obscurity surrounds the life and work of Sextus Empiricus, 
but the author decides that he lived late in the second, and probably 
also in the beginning of the third, century A. D. He was a Greek, 
although he bore a Latin name. The place of his birth cannot be defi- 
nitely determined. Sextus was both a physician and a skeptic, but 
became better known as a skeptic. The most difficult problem "con- 
nected with the historical details of the life of Sextus .... is to fix 
the seat of the skeptical school during the time that he was in charge 
of it" (p. 12). It may have been Alexandria, Rome, or Athens, but 
there is considerable evidence that it was Alexandria. 

We cannot enter into the details of the remaining chapters. It is 

only just to say that the author has accomplished her purpose with 

skill and thoroughness. 

James Ten Broeke. 
McMaster University, 

Toronto, Can. 



